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SIXPENCE 


HE King has recommended Parliament to take 
the necessary step to provide for a Regency 
in contingencies which we all hope will never 
arise. If His Majesty were unable through illness, 
absence from the country or death to exercise the 
Royal authority while the Heir to the Throne was 
a minor, some temporary provision would have to 
be made. The appropriate Bill has now been 
introduced and will presumably pass into law 
without discussion. King George’s first strictly 
constitutional act will be generally approved. 


ITLER’S and Mussolini’s replies to the 
British Note about foreign volunteers in 
Spain are satisfactory so far as they go, but they 
do not go very far. Prevention,of the influx is 
accepted in principle, but there are a number of 
provisos which may be difficult to turn into 
practice. Other countries are to prevent their 
nationals from entering Spain to take part on either 
side. Great Britain has already taken the neces- 
sary steps, and France and Russia may be 
expected to follow suit. | The suppression of 
propaganda is a more difficult matter, but it is not 
insoluble, although the propagandist has this in 
common with the Almighty, that he works in a 
mysterious way his wonders to perform. But good- 
will being there, a way must be found. Unhappy 
Spain must settle her own affairs, and find a form 
of Government suited to her own peculiar tem- 
perament. To judge from the latest news from 
Madrid and Malaga, this looks like being a long 
business. Meanwhile it is to the common interest 
of all other countries to prevent the conflict from 


spreading beyond the Peninsula. 
MP: BALDWIN, for once, had all parties 
behind him when he announced that the 
Government had decided to over-ride the Air 
Ministry’s proposal to establish an aeroplane 
factory at White Waltham. A suitable site is to 
be found in Lancashire, which, though not tech- 
nically a depressed area, has been notoriously in 
difficulties for many years. There really was no 
case to be made out for setting up such a factory 
in an agricultural district in the South when so 
many skilled workers are unemployed in the 
North. The Air Ministry, which is at times 
inclined to act in an arbitrary fashion, should have 
taken steps to sound public opinion and so avoid 
exposing itself to a necessary rebuke. 


ALEXANDRETTA, or Hatay as the Turks call 

that part of Syria, has been in the limelight 
again this week, but it looks as if Turkey and 
France have reached a reasonable compromise, 
happily with the help of the League of Nations— 
an institution badly in need of a feather or two, 
however small, in its cap. When the French 
mandate expires, the Sanjak will enjoy a large 
measure of internal autonomy with Turkish as the 


official language, while a second language, pre- 
sumably French, will be recognised. This is an 
infinitely better solution than that of setting up 
a small and weak independent State relying on th 
support of Powers with divergent interests. 
have enough cockpits in Europe without cre 
new one in the Levant. 


IVORCE, that most difficult and most & 
versial of all domestic affairs, has been 
discussion this week both in Parliament and in 
Convocation. Definite progress has been made. 
We have left behind the old idea that the question 
could be settled, or left unsettled, by an exchange 
of quotations from the Bible. All sides are agreed 
that a settlement can come only from recognition 
of the truth that we must do justly and have mercy 
and walk humbly with our God. The Church of 
England, as we must conclude from the decision of 
Convocation, no longer insists on refusing its 
privileges to those whose marriage has proved not 
to be a contract for life. Mr. Herbert’s Bill, now 
in Committee, seems to be making steady progress 
towards the Statute Book, and it is a favourable 
sign of the times that the junior burgess for Oxford 
University should be responsible for such a 
measure. His bill is being taken seriously and if, 
however modified by legal and public opinion, it 
ever receives the Royal Assent, it will be proof 
that Oxford no longer stands for reaction, but for 
reform. Family life is, and must always remain, 
the basis of our civilisation, but when family life 
becomes no longer possible, a fresh start should be 
legalised. ‘‘ Judge not that ye be not judged,”’ 
said Christ, and his Church preaches the doctrine 
of the ever-open door. The time and the oppor- 
tunity for a step forward is before us here and now. 


UDYARD KIPLING’S autobiography, now 
being published serially in the Morning Post, 
should not be missed. Kipling may be suffering 
from some slight eclipse in the eyes of the younger 
generation—that is an inevitable reaction. But he 
was one of the few writers of our time to whom the 
word genius can be applied without dispute, and 
genius lives. Some of his robuster verse and prose 
no doubt dates, and may be forgotten. It was of 
a day that is dead. But some of his poetry the 
world will not willingly let die. Kipling did not 
wear his heart on his sleeve : he was to some extent 
what modern psychology calls an introvert. But 
in his autobiography, so far as it has been pub- 
lished, he tells us more of his faith and aspirations 


than has been known before except to his intimate 
circle. 


GHIPPING, on which the prosperity of this 
country so largely depends, is definitely 
on the upward grade. The annual report 


of the Council of Shipping, just published, 
There is a steady 


makes satisfactory reading. 
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decline in the number of ships laid up, and 
consequently in the degree of unemployment in the 
industry. Vast fortunes were made by shipping 
companies and magnates during the war, and the 
Government took heavy toll of the profits in the 
way of estate duty. Only this week the will of a 
shipowner leaving some million and a half was 
published, and of this the Government took some 
£600,000. This is not perhaps the ideal method, 
but it is at least better than a system of subsidies, 
now so popular with other countries, which makes 
it difficult for our shipping to compete in freights. 
The war taught us how much national prosperity 
depends on the mercantile marine, and it is 
welcome news that shipping is at last getting out 
of the trough of the wave. 


RUISES proved one of the solutions of the 
crisis which faced shipping during the 
depression. It is a wise policy to keep ships in 
being rather than to let them rust, even if prices 
have to be kept so low as to do little more than 
cover running expenses. Cruising has caught on 
as a new method of holiday-making, and it is all to 
the good that more and more of our people should 
see the world, or at least the Empire. The season 
has already begun and many who can find time to 
escape the period of North-East winds, which is 
the curse of our otherwise excellent climate, are well 
on their way to South Africa or the Spanish Main. 
Other trips are being announced under the inspir- 
ing ‘* slogan ’’—‘* See the Empire and return in 
time for the Coronation.’’ Those who can spare 
the time have here an opportunity of enjoying a 
cheap holiday with a pleasing sense that they are 
temporarily leaving their country for their 
country’s good. 


RITISH investors owe a great deal to the 
Council of Foreign Bondholders whose 
annual report has just been published. After the 
war this country subscribed heavily towards the 
reconditioning of other hardly hit nations, not all 
of which have fulfilled their obligations, and it is 
the self-imposed duty of the Council to examine 
their finances and to see that they are paying as 
much of the interest as can be reasonably expected. 
The action of the Council is also to the ultimate 
advantage of the countries concerned, as they 
cannot expect to raise further external loans so long 
as they are in unreasonable default. A notable 
success of the Council last year was in the matter 
of the Greek 7 per cent. Refugee Loan which is 
now paying two-fifths of its obligations, although 
it is thought that one half might well be paid. At 
the present price the loan pays about 6 per cent., 
and in view of the reorganisation of Greek finances 
now taking place some capital appreciation may be 
expected. 


[NFLUENZA is once more prevalent throughout 

the country after an interlude of about three 
years. The attacks are generally mild and if 
proper precautions are taken, should be over in a 
very few days. At the moment London seems to 
be recovering and the disease is moving north- 
wards. Medical science still knows little about 
the origin of these mysterious outbreaks, but the 


method of treatment is now common knowledge 
and satisfactory. When one reads of sO many 
deaths from influenza, it should be realised that 
influenza is not what the doctors call a killing 
disease. Death or prolonged illness occurs only 
when the body’s power of resistance has already 
been enfeebled by other diseases or an unwise 
habit of life. The present outbreak has little, if 
anything, in common with that which occurred 
just after the war. That outbreak is said to have 
caused more deaths throughout the world than all 
the casualties immediately resulting from the war. 
This fact bears out the contention that it is the 
enfeebled body which pays most heavily. After the 
war half the world was underfed, and influenza had 
us at its mercy. To-day there is still plenty of 
underfeeding or ,under-nourishment, but that is 
largely our own fault. At present the doctors can 
cure, but they cannot prevent. Medical science has 
made great progress since the war, but influenza 
remains obstinate and defiant. We must look to 
Oxford and Lord Nuffield if medical research is to 
provide prevention as well as cure. 


**(X\LIMBING,” a new comedy by Marten 

Cumberland at the Embassy Theatre, is a 
clever satire on the modern craze for publicity and 
sensational advertising. The theme is centred 
round a simple-minded boy who by sitting in a 
tree for five days creates a sensation, and through 
the resulting publicity brings his family from 
destitution to sudden fortune. This original idea is 
unfortunately not backed by sufficiently interesting 
dialogue to be effective. Mr. Skelton Knaggs 
makes a most convincing half-wit, and for this 
alone the play is worth seeing. Several others 
make the most of their parts, such as the vulgar 
Aunt, played by Molly Hamley Clifford; the 
father, Andrew Leigh, whose whole character is 
changed as he sees his fortune mending, and the 
mother, whose mental honesty is subtly perverted 
by the sudden riches. But, in spite of the good 
acting, nothing can redeem the unsatisfactory 
ending. 


HE Army authorities have at last beer. 
persuaded to co-operate with the British 
cinema, and to give a British organisation some 
facilities. The result, which was seen last week by 
the Secretary of State for War and. several 
generals, should encourage them to persevere with 
this sort of propaganda, for the outstanding 
sequences of O.H.M.S., at the Tivoli, are those in 
which the Army acts and the cinema artists are 
absent. The story itself is one of the adventures 
of an American gangster who by a stroke of 
fortune, or misfortune as it seems to him, finds 
himself in the British Army. The life of a recruit 
is shown with plenty of humour and, though the 
last five minutes of the hero’s life are sickly with 
sentiment and may send one away with the idea 
that the film is mediocre, this is by no means the 
case. The review at Aldershot is beautifully 
photographed and the March Past excellently per- 
formed. Later on, when the regiment is ordered 
‘overseas, there are splendid sequences showing it 
in action in China, 
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Leading Articles 


THE LIE IN THE SOUL 


URING the Twentieth Century many of the 

ideas which in Victorian times were regarded 

as self-evident and established have been 
rudely shaken, and chief among these ideas is the 
notion of progress. The comfortable delusion that 
evolution meant progress from good to better, as 
judged by man, has faded from the minds of this 
generation, and the modern world is face to face 
with the possibility, if not the probability that it 
will return to barbarism. Events in Russia are 
peculiarly significant of the crash of reason. 

‘“That o’ergrown Barbarian in the East,’’ as 
Tennyson called her, seems bent on demonstrating 
to the world the frightful significance of the lie in 
the soul. Plato long ago pointed out that the 
deliberate lie was a venial offence, but that the lie 
in the soul, the acceptance of a false philosophy of 
life, could only end in a hideous catastrophe. 

Nothing would have seemed more impossible 
before the War than the return to the use of torture 
on the plea of justice. It seemed to be finally 
admitted that torture defeated its own object and 
made the discovery of the truth impossible. Yet 
it is clear enough that the Moscow trial is based 
on some form of compulsion which is tantamount 
to torture and the confessions made by the accused 
are taken seriously by no one. Why has Stalin 
staged this burlesque of justice? Is it to keep the 
proletariat amused in the same way as the Roman 
Emperor could keep the populace quiet by shows 
of gladiators and the appeal to the secret blood lust 
that still lies hidden beneath the veneer of civilisa- 
tion? Does he find it easier to persuade his 
subjects that they are indeed dictators, if he pro- 
vides them with the equivalent of a cinema show in 
which his enemies or supposed enemies demon- 
strate their degradation and terror before they 
die ? 

There are some who think that the fanatics of 
Communism are so mad that they take a masochistic 
delight in accusing themselves and offering them- 
selves up for slaughter if ever they are persuaded 
that they have fallen short in the pursuit of the one 
true way. It is hard to believe that the hardened 
revolutionaries, who have shrunk from no blood- 
shed or crime in their quest for power, should sud- 
denly behave like a collection of girls at a revival 
meeting. Physical torture seems a far more likely 
explanation of their readiness to offer themselves 
to the executioner. Stalin may, by this time, have 
discovered more subtle methods. The idea of 
hypnotism is ridiculous, since, if there is one thing 
certain about that mysterious force, it is that no 
one can be hypnotised against his or her will. On 
the other hand, it is admitted that there are drugs 
which so weaken a man’s will and powers of 
resistance that he is ready to agree with anything 
suggested to him and surrender even his life rather 
than attempt to fight or argue. 

‘‘ Let the great world spin for ever down the 

ringing grooves of change.”’ 
When the Victorian poet wrote this he little 


thought where those ‘‘ ringing grooves’’ were 
carrying us all. The nineteenth century followed 
a false philosophy, and worshipped false gods, 
and the twentieth century is reaping the fruit of 
its evil ways. Tolerance reached such a pitch that 
people cheerfully declared that it did not matter 
what a man believed. The knowledge of a close 
connection between belief and action was forgotten 
and it is only now, when it is too late, that some 
attention to the relations between religion or 
philosophy and works are being again con- 
sidered. It is the irony of Fate that the 
philosophy of Soviet Russia should be one of gross 
materialism that is supposed to find a basis in 
science. Karl Marx saw only one side of existence 
and was, if truth were told, one of the most 
dangerous bores that the world has ever known. 
The basis of his system is to-day vehemently 
denied by the science to which it appeals. 

The material world in the eyes of the modern 
scientist is but a flimsy structure built up mainly 
of nothingness, and on such a theory it is 
hard to erect an imposing gospel of materialism. 
Religion, art, love, find the door opening to them 
again, and the sterile idea that there is nothing in 
life but this life itself no longer holds the field. 
Thousands of lives have been sacrificed in a mad 
attempt to prove that there is no god but the 
machine, and thousands more will perish to bolster 
up this half-witted fantasy. Yet in the end truth 
must prevail, truth which embraces both spiritual 
and scientific reality. 

Happily there is no need to be sorry for the 
Bolshevists whom the Bolshevists are judging in 
Moscow. They have had their time and enjoyed 
their cruelty; their turn has come to provide the 
world with an example of the fate which awaits a 
revolutionary.. The day may come when we shall 
see Stalin in their place, and there will be few to 
shed tears. The material progress of Russia we 
are told has been very great during recent years. 
How far such reports are true or false it is very 
hard to judge, for visitors to that vast country bring 
back differing tales and seem to see only what they 
want. There is certainly no sign of any spiritual 
advance. Radek, Piatakoff and the others offer 
the same piteous spectacle as the Zinovieff, 
Kameneff gang. To-day they are accusing them- 
selves of the same crimes against Almighty Stalin 
as those whom they called a few months ago 
** bloody assassins ": deserving death a hundred 
times over. There is sense neither in the accusa- 
tions brought against them nor in the confessions 
they have made. It is likely enough that they 
all deserve the label attached to Radek by the 
Isvestia: ‘* This wriggling hypocritical, lecherous 
reptile, this poisonous Trotskyist snake, hiding his 
fangs behind his ingratiating smile.’ These are 
brave words and it is pleasant to think that the 
man who wrote them may in a few months have 
the same phrases applied to him, while he abases 
himself and grovels in just such confessions as 
Radek to-day. Trotsky, wisely ensconced in 
distant Mexico, denounces Stalin’s fantastic notions 
of justice and if he is lucky may be the only one of 
Lenin’s ‘* old guard ’’ to die in bed, though insur- 
ance companies would hardly pass him as a good 
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life with the vengeance of the Soviet on his trail. 


justice sometimes works itself out on earth. The 


half-crazy fanatics of the Russian Revolution are 
paying the price, though their sufferings are 
nothing when compared to the agonies of their 
countless victims. 


COME OR BE FETCHED? 


HERE are, of course, many aspects of 
armament and rearmament which are 
extremely disquieting. There are bound to 

be such aspects until rearmament is much more 
nearly complete. But if it would be foolish to lose 
patience or to fall into a panic, it would be not less 
foolish to imagine that all is for the best in the 
best possible of worlds. 

We can only guess at some of the causes for 
disquiet. They concern our own preparations and 
the preparations of others. If indeed they are com- 
pletely known to the Government, they are 
concealed from the public on the plea of 
expediency and it is difficult to assert that the plea 
is unjustified. Other disquieting aspects, however, 
are public and familiar. 

Chief of these is the problem of recruiting for 
the Army. The Navy has not, as yet, much or 
any difficulty in finding men. Even here, how- 
ever, the future state may well be less comfortable. 
The Navy itself will be greatly expanded, and in 
any sudden emergency it seems likely that it could 
rely less and less on the Mercantile Marine and 
Fishing Fleets for reserves of men. So far as the 
Army is concerned, however, the difficulty is not 
in the future but in the present; the difficulty, too, 
is apparently insoluble. 

The Army cannot get recruits, and its forma- 
tions, together with those of the Territorial Army, 
are almost without exception perilously below 
strength. The Army cannot get recruits for a 
variety of reasons. . The rewards are too small and 
the restrictions too narrow to attract recruits. A 
man is apt to be considered a fool among his 
fellows for entering the Army when commerce, 
industry or even the dole offer more apparent 
advantages. The nation, hypnotised and doped by 
the Pacifism and irresolution of the past few years, 
is not in any sense Army-minded. 

To all this must be added the unimaginative 
drabness of recruiting propaganda. ‘‘ Join the 
Army now ”’ may be all very well when it can be 
added that your King and Country call you, when 
war has been declared, and when you are carried 
along on waves of popular emotion. Without these 
adventitious aids it is a less compelling slogan. 
There are other and more subtle methods of propa- 
ganda, and they are not yet being used. Moreover 
no Minister has yet told the country what kind of 
Army is needed, what policy governs its use, or 
at what point resort would be had to conscription. 

Yet all these things make a vital difference. If 
we want a small highly-trained professional Army 
backed by a large Territorial reserve, it would seem 
that a benevolent dictator would first put a career 
in the Army on an equality with competing careers. 
That is to say, he would greatly increase the pay, 


remove restrictions wherever possible, and make 
such arrangements with employers of labour as 
would not only safeguard reservists from the logs 
of employment, but give his men when they came 
out of the Army a really favourable chance of 
civilian work and pay. Having done that, he 
would surely apply conscription in a limited form 
to his Territorial reserve. As for anti-aircraf 
defence formations, which are at the presen 
moment short of men, both professionally and 
territorially, he would certainly say to the peopl 
whom he ruled, ‘‘ If vou will not serve willingly 
in anti-aircraft batteries and searchlight companies, 
knowing well that you will have the supreme 


honour of being the first to die after the declaration 


of war, you will certainly be conscripted after a 
given date.’’ 

These suggestions belong perhaps to an idealistic 
state because one is driven to the conclusion that 
it is impossible to have efficiency and swift decision 
in government under democracy, and if the choice 
must be between a dictator with efficiency and 
constitutional government with muddle-headed 
ineptitude, very few of us would choose the 
dictator. But there is always a middle path which 
is said to be golden. The Government have so far 
made a failure of recruiting for the Army and the 
have not made any sort of a clean breast of it to 
the public. There are a great many other things 
to try before concluding finally that the necessar 
men cannot be induced and must therefore be com. 
pelled to serve. 

The worst thing of all is to continue in any 
fool’s paradise. Mr. Baldwin’s unhappy experienc 
in the miscalculation of German air. strength has 
proved this. The whole country must know per. 
fectly well that we must have an Army, fit for our 
needs and purposes, whatever these may be, and 
that conscription must remain an alternative t 
ruin. Knowing this, the strong probability is that 
the men will be forthcoming when more candouw 
and oy oma are used in the search for them. 
Both the Army and the Territorial Army are wel 
worth paying for, both by the taxpayer and by 
industry as a whole. It only needs a really first. 
class Minister of State, stirring obsolete and 
hidebound departments like a volcano in eruption, 
to do the trick. G.C.P. 


A MONGREL’'S PLUCK 


Sir,—Dan Russell's story of the hound that 
dragged its way back to kennels, in terrible agony, 
after being run over by a car, struck a cord in my 
memory. Ten years ago I owned a small mongrel 
terrier. As a special treat we took him out rough- 
shooting one day, and ‘‘ Rats’’ was well peppered 
in mistake for a rabbit as we were walking an acre 
of cattle-cabbage. We searched high and low for 
him, but he had disappeared. When I got home in 
the evening ‘‘ Rats’’ was lving outside his kennel 
near the garage dead. A veterinary surgeon told 


me that the small shot had completely paralysed the 
dog’s hind legs, and a pellet had blinded him. Ye 
somehow some instinct had guided plucky little 
‘Rats’ an agonising four miles back to the farm, 
where he died ‘‘ on duty.”’ 
Tillingham,:Essex. 


H.M.R. 
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CLUES FOR DETECTIVES 


NDIRECT identification is quite as useful to 
the detective as direct. The scientific man is 
the interpreter of the insignificant clue which 

leads the investigator indirectly to the wanted man. 
A detective cannot tell merely by examining a hair, 
a white powder, or a suspicious stain what it is 
specifically. But by the use of scientific methods 
information is often made available which escapes 
ordinary examination, however acute. 

Objects left on the scene of a crime often give up 
curious secrets under the microscope or the 
chemical test. Very few burglars are as accom- 
modating as the French housebreaker who used on 
the scene of the crime a piece of paper taken from 
his pocket to handle a piece of glass. He wished 
to avoid leaving fingerprints. Having taken this 
trouble it seems strange that he should have care- 
lessly left this piece of paper behind him. It 
required no scientific methods to identify it. It 
happened to be his ticket-of-leave ! 


Such examples are exceptional. Hair stains and 
dust do not proclaim themselves so readily. But 
often things can be found out about them in the 
laboratory which help to reconstruct the portrait of 
the wanted man. By microscopic examination the 
colour and degree of pigmentation of a hair can be 
ascertained. This will help to fix in general the 
owner's age. It is possible to decide if the hair 
has been dyed or bleached; if it has fallen out, 
indicating a tendency to baldness, or whether it has 
recently been cut. 


Stains, and particularly blood-stains, are of great 
value for the purposes of identification. A hundred 
years ago it was difficult to state positively that a 
given stain was a blood-stain at all. Later, a 
method was evolved for identifying blood, but it 
was still impossible to distinguish between that of 
the human being and the animal. T‘ifty years ago 
it was the suspected murderer’s stock defence that 
the stains found upon his clothing were not those 
of human blood, but of some animal. In 1892, 
however, Bordet, a French biologist, made a great 
discovery in evolving a test which clearly distin- 
guishes between human and animal blood. The 
most recent discovery in connection with our blood 
is even more significant. It has been found that 
the blood of human beings falls into four groups 
which can be easily identified. 


It is not difficult to see how scientific discoveries 
of this kind narrow down the problem of indirect 
identification. First we have an unidentifiable 
Stain, then its identification as blood, later as 
human blood, and finally as human blood of one 
of four groups. This does not mean, of course, 
that an individual can now be identified from a 
blood-stain, but it does mean, in many instances, 
that a large number of individuals can be 
eliminated. 


The murder of Annette Friedson in 1932 is a 
casein point. After the crime had been committed 
a blood-stained razor was found on the top of a ’bus 
in the city. It was found to be of human blood 
belonging to Group I. Only three per cent. of the 
inhabitants of this country belong to Group I. 
There was thus a strong presumption that the razor 


found was the weapon with which the crime had 
been committed, since the blood of the victim was 
of that group. Negatively, the evidence of the 
Group Test may be absolutely conclusive. If, for 
example, in this instance the blood had been of any 
other group, the police would have had to look 
elsewhere for the weapon. 


The investigation of blood is not at an end. It 
now appears that there are sub-groups within the 
main groups themselves. This will make closer 
identification possible. The new discovery might 
develop so that the blood of each individual could 
be recognised as easily as his fingerprints are. 

Dust, the enemy of the housewife, is also the 
criminal’s bane. Where the criminal has denied 
his guilt, if some of his clothing is available the 
dust to be found in it may be an illuminating study. 
A few years ago at Lyons three men were arrested 
and accused of passing false money. They were 
also suspected of manufacturing it, but refused to 
admit this more serious charge; and no evidence 
was available until the dust in their clothing was 
examined. It was found to be metallic, and on 
analysis to be of substantially the same composition 
as the alloy of which the coins were made. Being 
unable to explain this curious coincidence, they 
were accused of the more serious crime of coining. 
Confirmatory evidence was obtained and they 
confessed. 

Popp, Locard and Icard have investigated what 
they call these professional dusts. The results are 
very striking. They found that professional dusts 
corresponding to their owner’s past or present 
occupations could be traced in the ears and 
nostrils. In some instances traces of the dusts 
remained for as long as two vears after the person 
had ceased to follow the calling in question. 
Workers in flour mills, dye and chemical works, 
druggists and coal miners are among those who 
have been professionally identified in this way. 


There is another direction in which the examina- 
tion of dust may be of use to the detective, namely, 
the discovery of locality. A classic instance of this 
was a murder which took place in Belgium in 1919. 
The accused man declared that he ‘had never been 
in the neighbourhood of the crime, and produced 
an alibi. A blood stain, however, was discovered 
on his waistcoat which proved to be human blood. 
Further, a dandelion seed was found adhering to 
his coat. On examination by an expert botanist 
this was found to be a seed of the Order of 
Compositz, a rare form of the dandelion. Close 
to where the body was found a plant of this rare 
type was growing. Taxed with this evidence, the 
accused man confessed. Another equally striking 
example is that of two men accused of breaking and 
entering a small dye-works. In their clothing 
were found traces of dyes corresponding to those 
being manufactured in the works. 


Without the technique of the laboratory clues of 
this kind could not be interpreted. Methods for 
dealing with these minute traces upon which the 
solution of a mysterious crime may turn become 
more refined every day. 4s scientific means of 


identifying the criminal directly or indirectly 
improve, his chances of escaping justice become 
more and more remote. 
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Books of The Day 


WAR AND HEROES 


HESE are days when the professional 
soldier’s stock is rather low and when writers 
and politicians feel themselves completely 

competent to put the soldier or sailor right in all 
matters affecting tactics and strategy.. Modern 
war, in short, has become too big for those brought 
up too exclusively on its intimate study : inspiration 
in leadership must come from those spheres, 
literature, journalism and politics, where alone the 
imagination is properly cultivated. That at least 
seems to be the theory and one sometimes wonders 
what Posterity will think of it and how it will 
re-act towards it. 


Mr. John Brophy has a deservedly high 
reputation as an author and reviewer, and he has 
plenty of precedent for embarking upon a short 
and critical history of the Great War. He is 
modest enough, too, to confess. in his preface to 
‘“The live Years’’ (with seven maps, Barker, 
15/-) that he has not elucidated all the mysteries of 
the Great War's tactics and strategy for himself, 
but has been content ‘* for many interpretations of 
them ”’ to rely upon the expert guidance of Captain 
B. H. Liddell Hart. His book, to quote its sub- 
sidiary title, is intended to be ‘‘ a conspectus of the 
Great War designed primarily for study by the 
successors of those who took part in it and, 
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secondarily, to refresh the memory of the 
participants themselves.’’ In many ways, let one 
hasten to add, it is an excellent conspectus. Its 
general arrangement is admirable and easy to 
follow, and the information presented under such 
headings as British War Finance,’ Brief 
Biographies,’’ ‘‘ A Chronology of the War ” and 
Some Essential Statistics should add to its 
value for reference purposes. With Mr. Brophy’s 
lucid summary of the course of the war, too, one 
would have no quarrel had he not permitted him. 
self to exhibit a degree of bias at times that verges 
on the ridiculous. Haig may not have been 
a Heaven-sent Commander-in-Chief and _ he 
undoubtedly made mistakes, but, to parody Mr. 
Brophy, “‘ it is difficult to maintain a dispassionate 
attitude’ to a critic who accuses Haig of 
‘“‘ persistent aimlessness and unintelligence for 
which the only penalty was the loss of other men’s 
lives ’’ or who can descend to such a banal com- 
ment on Passchendaele : ‘‘ At long last Haig called 
the battle off. He conceived himself in all things 
a gentleman, yet he wasted lives more recklessly 
than the bounderish Napoleon or any of the 
bloodiest tyrants of history.’’ The last surely is 
hardly worthy of a fourth form essay, much less of 
Mr. Brophy’s literary reputation. 


* * * 


The man who was mainly responsible for that 
astonishing change that converted Japan in a few 
years and months from the hopeless medizvalism 
into which it was sunk to the progressive outlook 
of a modern civilised State was unquestionably 
Prince Hirobumi Ito. And almost equally 
remarkable was the metamorphosis which turned 
the ex-farmer’s boy swashbuckling Samurai, 
breathing hatred against all foreigners, into that 
far-sighted and prudent statesman who was eager 
to make his own countrymen profit by the wisdom 
of the West and whose counsel was ever directed 
towards keeping Japan friendly with the other 
Powers of the world and towards checking the pro- 
vocative tendencies of a nation that had so quickly 
begun to take pride in its new-found strength. 


It was Ito who in the early days intervened 
successfully to pacify foreign wrath over various 
regrettable incidents, and it was he who took a 
prominent part in overthrowing the Shogunate, in 
abolishing feudalism and drafting a constitution, 
in establishing a modern system of administration 
and in laying the foundations of Japan’s industrial 
enterprise. Prime Minister at four different 
periods in his forty-two years of public service, he 
became towards the end of his life one of the most 
trusted of the Emperor’s advisers. His modera- 
tion did not please the extremists, radicals ot 
militarists, and his life was frequently threatened. 
Strangely enough, in view of his sympathetic atti- 
tude towards the Koreans, Fate decreed that he 
should ultimately meet his death at the hands of 
a Korean assassin. 


Mr. Kengi Hamada, who tells us the story of 
this hero of modern Japan, the true begetter of her 
greatness, rightly insists that, ‘‘ had it not been 
for his particular qualities of leadership, Japan 
would have lost her equilibrium in the inordinate 
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zest for hastening the attainment of political liberty 
and international prestige ’’ (‘‘ Prince Ito,’’ Allen 
& Unwin, 7s. 6d.). The occasional quaintness of 
language that Mr. Hamada employs rather adds to 
than detracts from the fascination of the psycho- 
logical study he presents of a man so controlled in 
his public acts and policies and so immoderate in 
his private life—‘‘ a furious smoker, an inveterate 
drinker and an inordinate lover of beautiful women 
. . . the Japanese equivalent of the gay Lothario; 

. a great talker with a ribald sense of humour.” 


* * * 


Heroes are not confined to those who secure 
triumphs and prove their greatness in the field of 
politics and war. They may also be found among 
those who labour with undaunted courage and 
resolution to better the conditions of human 
existence. And from this point of view we may 
include in the term some of the famous men whose 
exploits are recorded by Professor J. A. Scott 
Watson and Mrs. May Elliot Hobbs in their 
attractively written and charmingly illustrated 
book, ‘‘ Great Farmers’? (Selwyn & Blount, 
12s. 6d.), The story of farming during the past 
two centuries in this country is indeed an epic one, 
involving for its zealous and more progressive 
exponents and champions incessant and sometimes 
fierce struggle, not only with the forces of nature, 
but with the follies, prejudices and superstitions of 
mankind. All the main features of that struggle 
are set out in Professor Scott Watson’s and Mrs. 
Hobbs’ pages, with due prominence being given 
to the various pioneers in different branches of 
agricultural progress—the men, that is to say, who 
reclaimed the land, who invented or developed the 
use of agricultural machinery, who made a special 
study of livestock breeding or who brought in 
science for the improvement of crops. To 
Scotsmen one particular suggestion put forward in 
this pleasantly instructive book may have its 
sardonic appeal: Bannockburn was not only a 
famous victory over the Sassenach, but through 
the capture of many sturdy English horses it 
materially assisted the cause of heavy horse- 
breeding in Scotland ! 


* * * 


Commander Stephen King-Hall has started what 
promises to be an extremely useful and readable 
reference annual. The first number is called 
“ King-Hall Survey 1936 ’’ (Newnes, 6/-). It is 
the Commander’s own personal summary and 
interpretation of the happenings at home and 
abroad during the past year. To supplement his 
breezy narrative there are time charts, a chrono- 
logical table and a number of very attractive 
pictures to illustrate the main events of the year. 
The author indulges in many piquant comments 
on unexpected topics, as may be gathered from the 
following fashion note:—‘‘ Women during 1936 
wore hats which were peaky and looked like sauce- 
pans, kettles, frying-pans and other kitchen 
utensils upside down. Skirts became slightly 
shorter and there was a mild boom in women’s legs. 
There seems to be a kind of cyclical movement in 
the length of skirts : from above the knee to sweep- 


ing the dust and back again. It would be 
interesting to correlate it with the business cycle. 
I have the impression that as the index of business 
activity rises, so does the hem of the skirt and 
vice versa. Why?” 


* 


In ‘‘ The Stroke of Murder’’ (Robert Hale, 
10/6) Miss Winifred Duke the novelist tells 
graphically the stories of four notorious crime 
cases, one in India and the other three in England. 
The Indian case was one of double murder by two 
members of the Anglo-Indian community, the 
victims being the wife of one and the husband of 
the other. A peculiar feature of this case was the 
careful preservation by the accused of letters that 
had passed between them discussing their guilty 
secrets. These letters naturally formed the most 
damning part of the prosecution evidence. The 
three English cases retold by Miss Duke are the 
Crumbles murder of 1920, the Liverpool ‘‘ sack 
murder ”’ of 1913, and the unsolved mystery in 
1914 of a child found murdered in a third-class 
North London Railway carriage. Readers who 
delight in detective fiction may find much to thrill 
them in this well-written record of real crime and 
actual methods of police investigation. 


New Novels 


A novel that has already had a remarkable 
success in the United States and that deserves to 
have a wide sale in this country is ‘‘ Green 
Margins,’”’ by E. P. O’Donnell (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, 8s. Gd.). It is difficult to believe that it is 
a first novel, since there is no sign of the tyro in 
the general construction, the power of vivid 
description and the facile and convincing present- 
ment of many diverse types of character. It is a 
tale of life on the Mississippi in an environment 
peculiar for its mixture of races. 

A lighter book, but one also from which to 
extract considerable enjoyment, is Miss Sarah 
Campion’s ‘‘ Cambridge Blue’’ (Peter Davies). 
With a delicacy of touch and a captivating sense 
of humour Miss Campion gives us glimpses of the 
Cambridge social and intellectual scene through 
the eyes and thoughts of her young heroine, the 
twenty-year-old daughter of a Cambridge Don. 

Giordano Bruno’s death at the hands of the 
Inquisition in the year 1600 was proof that ‘‘ the 
triumphant beast ’’ of ignorance and superstition 
had still to be mastered before the new era of 
enlightenment could freely blossom forth. Hence 
there is appropriateness in the title Mr. Jack 
Lindsay has chosen for his historical novel dealing 
with the last years of Bruno’s life in Venice and 
Padua and in prison awaiting his death. ‘‘ Adam 
of a New World ” (Nicholson & Watson) he calls 
it. Though it is a novel, Mr. Lindsay takes no 
liberties with any of the known facts about Bruno, 
nor does he allow his admiration for his hero to. 
obscure his failings. We are given an authentic 
portrait of the man in its proper setting, by an 
author combining knowledge and imagination skil- 
fully and colourfully to reereate the past. 

In A. A. Irvine, the author of ‘‘ The Devil’s 
Finger” (Murray), ome seems to recognise the 
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personality of a well-known retired Punjab military 
Political in the Judicial Service. Be that as it 
may, this story of an Indian Prince’s romance 
and fight for his throne reveals an intimate 
acquaintance with ancient Rajput history and 
chivalry and makes good reading. Another tale 
of love and adventure in the East that one can 
recommend is ‘‘ The Stolen God,’’ by Edison 
Marshall (Hodder & Stoughton). 

The game of inventing ingeniously planned 
crimes, criminals to father them and clever sleuths 
to discover how they were done and who did them 
goes merrily on. But still there is the cry from the 
publishers for more originality in crime fiction, and 
for more outstanding personalities both in the 
underworld and on the side of law and order. 

Messrs. Harrap a year or so ago offered the 
tempting prize of £1,500 for the writer who could 
create a brand new Cracksman of the type of 
Raffles or Arséne Lupin, and this was eventually 
awarded to Mr. Anthony Morton for his book 
“* Meet The Baron,”’ just published. 

Mr. Morton’s cracksman naturally has an 
engaging personality and there is a romantic 
element in the story of his adventures to add to its 
interest. But if there is to be a sequel, one wonders 
how ‘‘ the Baron”’ is going to extricate himself 
from the predicament, in which the author places 
him in the last chapter, of having his identity 
revealed to a representative of Scotland Yard. 

That very popular sixpenny edition, the Penguin 
Books issued by John Lane the Bodley Head, has 
now reached its eightieth volume, the latest instal- 
ment including ‘‘ Thunder On The Left”’ by 
Christopher Morley, “Decline and Fall” by 
Evelyn Waugh, ‘‘ Dangerous Ages” by Rose 
Macaulay, and that classic in detective fiction, 
“* Trent’s Last Case ’’ by E. C. Bentley. 


Other Books Received 


‘Modern Horsemanship,’’ by Colonel Paul 
heme (Seeley Service, 12s. 6d.). 

From Robert Hale:—‘‘ Along the Top of the 
World,’’ by David Irwin (10s. 6d.); “‘ 1 Was a 
Soviet Worker,’’ by Andrew Smith (12s. 6d.); 
three novels: ‘‘ Basque Moon,”’ by Princess Paul 
Troubetzkoy, ‘‘ The Trappings are Gorgeous,”’ by 
Hilda Danvers Dearden, ‘‘ The Screaming Lake,” 
by S. Fowler Wright. 

From Harrap :—‘‘ The Old Ashburn Place,’’ by 
Margaret Flint (Prize novel). 

From Cobden Sanderson :—Novels: ‘‘ Candle 
Indoors,’’ by Helen Hull, and ‘‘ The Sisters,”’ by 
Myron Brinig. 

From Robertson & Mullins (Melbourne) :— 
Seeing the World Twice,” by T. Allen McKay. 

From Melrose :—Novel : ‘‘Splendid Surrender,” 
by Kathleen Burke. 

From Constable:—Novels: ‘‘3 Dead,’ by 
David Magarshack, and ‘ Turncoat,’’ by Ray- 
mond Burns. 


Publishers’ Plans 


The following books will be published in the 
near future :—‘* The History of the Popes ’’ (Vols. 
XXV and XXVI), by Dr. Ludwig Pastor (Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul), Feb. 1; ‘* The Earlier 
Letters of Gertrude Bell ’’ (Benn), Feb. 11; ‘‘Grey 
of Fallodon,’’ by Prof. G. M. Trevelyan (Long- 
mans), March 1; ‘* Roaring Tower,’’ by Stella 
Gibbons (Longmans), March; ‘‘ A History of 
Europe,’ by C. W. Previte Orton (Methuen), 
Feb. 4; ‘‘ The Unveiling of Arabia,” by R. H. 
Kiernan (Harrap), April; ‘‘ Envoys Extra- 
ordinary,’’ by Edmund B. D. Auvergne (Harrap), 
March. 
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Round the Empire 


THINKING IMPERIALLY 


MPERIALISM is one of those terms which 
seem calculated to send a cold shudder down 
the backs of the mildest of Socialists, and to 

produce even more violent reactions from those 
gentlemen whose politics are dyed in various 
shades of red. It appears to connote to them an 
unfortunate tendency to dominate and oppress ; to 
signify the intention of the strong to make use of 
their strength solely to enslave the weak. Yet the 
truth is the exact opposite of all this vain 
doctrinaire imagining. Imperialism only began to 
make its appearance on the British scene when the 
old ideas of a purely Colonial Empire governed 
from Whitehall were on the point of vanishing. 
Nor was this so very long ago, for even the first 
meetings of the Conferences we now speak of as 
Imperial were officially described as Colonial. 
Once, however, Imperialism came fully into opera- 
tion its results were truly far-reaching. The spirit 
underlying it was responsible for converting a 
vanquished South Africa into a self-governing 
Union; for creating under the Statute of West- 
minster ‘*‘ autonomous communities within the 
British Empire, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate one to another in any aspect of their 
domestic or external affairs ’’; for conferring on 
India a constitution, in which ‘‘ Dominion Status 
is implicit ’’; and, more recently still, for granting 
independence to Egypt. 


There may have been rash generosity in some of 
these emanations of Imperialism, but certainly no 
indications of selfishness or of the sinister use of 
the strong arm. To ‘think Imperially ’’ then 
to-day is to do no more than turn our thoughts to 
strengthening and safeguarding what Lord Balfour 
described as the only effective bond of Empire— 
‘“a common interest in loyalty, in freedom, in 
ideals.’’ ‘‘ If that,’ he added, ‘‘ is not enough, 
nothing else is enough.’” The war provided 
unmistakable evidence of the strength of that bond 
at a time of the gravest emergency. But in the 
years that have followed there have been certain 
unfortunate signs of a falling off from a whole- 
hearted devotion to our Imperial faith. In some 
quarters a selfish parochialism has been permitted 
partially or even wholly to obscure the ‘‘ common 
interest in loyalty, in freedom, in ideals’; in 
others, not excluding the very hub and centre of 
the Empire, there have been doubts and hesita- 
tions and even a hankering to make sacrifices to 
propitiate the Philistine. Yet in the world that 
confronts us to-day the Empire, for the security 
both of its ideals and its constituent parts, cannot 
afford to encourage serious divergencies of outlook 
among its members or to have its counsels swayed 
by doubting Thomases. Either it must hold hard 
to its faith and have the courage to support and 
maintain it or it will quickly go the way of other 


Empires which have perished because their life- 
preserving creed was outworn. 


British and Dominion statesmen at the coming 
Conference will have abundant opportunity for 
displaying their capacity to ‘‘ think Imperially.”’ 
But it will be, in the natural order of things, for 
our own statesmen to give the lead and, if the 
inspiration is lacking in Whitehall, the conse- 
quences are likely to be singularly unfortunate. 
One would like to feel optimistic on this point, but 
if the Dominions Secretary’s attitude in the recent 
Commons debates on the highly important Imperial 
question of migration is at all typical of Whitehall 
mentality vis-a-vis the Empire’s problems, there is 
little room for any optimism. No statesman could 
have more effectively displayed the wavering mind 
than did Mr. Malcolm MacDonald in his state- 
ments in this and last week’s debates. He was 
hoth bravely confident and cowardly depressing. 
The Government, he assured the House, were pre- 
pared ‘‘ to play their part in whatever may be the 
maximum of migration which is good for this 
country and the Dominions ”’; but meanwhile the 
‘* practical ’’ thing to do was to exhibit their con- 
fidence by immediately proceeding to cut down the 
migration grant by precisely half the amount. He 
pleaded that the only proper migration policy was 
one in which the Home and Dominion Govern- 
ments shared equally in the expenditure ; any other 
arrangement by which the Home Government's 
expenditure was increased over fifty per cent. of 
the total would infallibly, he argued, create bad 
impressions. Yet he could see nothing incongruous 
in helping voluntary societies’ schemes up to 75 
per cent. of their expenditure. He admitted that 
“if we did not develop the undeveloped Dominion 
countries, someone else would. The maintenance 
of the British characteristics of these countries and 
the strength and harmony of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations was of great importance.’’ They 
must have their plans ready and preparations 
advanced for the moment the Dominions said the 
word ‘* Go.”’ But not a hint did he, or apparently 
could he vouchsafe as to what the Government's 
preparations or plans actually were. The impression 
left by his two speeches is that both he and his 
colleagues are quite content to ‘* play ball’? with 
the Dominions till times have so glaringly 
improved that something will have to be done about 
the matter. Then no doubt some zealous individual 
will step in with concrete proposals that may be 
worth adopting. and so save our Ministers from 
using what imagination they mav possess. 


To be quite frank, this negation of policy over 
so vital a question is little less than treachery to 
our Empire ideals. Surely, as the Member for 
Windsor remarked in the debate, ‘‘ the British 
Empire is big enough not to wait on circumstances 
but to compel them.’’ Conditions have certainly 
improved, even if they are not even yet wholly 
ideal, in all parts of the Empire. Why then delay 
in formulating schemes which will both develop 
the Empire’s resources and provide the population 
wanted to fill some of its ‘‘ empty spaces *’ ? 


‘* The urgent need of the Empire at this hour 
is emigration.” So said Mr. R. B. Bennett, 
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former Prime Minister of Canada, the other day 
after the conclusion of his Empire tour. Are our 
statesmen to continue being afraid to tackle that 
question lest they arouse the suspicion that they 
are ‘‘ dumping ”’ (in the words of Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald) our unemployed and unemployables 
oan the Dominions? Have they not the imagina- 
tion to realise how much ‘* the common interest ”’ 
of the whole British Commonwealth of Nations is 
involved in a satisfactory solution of this grave 
problem? If craven fear or want of imagination 
prevents them from “ thinking Imperially ’’ in 
this matter, how can they expect from Dominion 
Ministers, in other equally vital matters, the 
Imperial vision that they have so lamentably 
shown they themselves lack? 


COLONIAL SERVICE ELASTICITY 


A recent Colonial Office announcement must 
have helped to remind the public how elastic 
is a Service that can send its best men from 
one part of the world to another in the full 
assurance that the needs of administration will not 
suffer by these wholesale exchanges of experience. 
British Guiana may have little in common with 
Hongkong, conditions in Ceylon may be totally 
dissimilar to those in the Far East, Palestine may 
have no resemblance to Zanzibar, but what of that ? 
A man who has proved his worth in high executive 
office in one corner of the Empire is just as likely 
to do well in another. That is the theory and it 
seems to work out in practice. Each Colony, of 
course, has its own service and the ‘* jumps ”’ from 
one to another usually only begin for officers after 
they have reached the higher grades. Perhaps the 
most surprising series of ‘* jumps ”’ was that which 
took a distinguished member of the Indian Civil 
Service from the Chief Commissionership of the 
North-West Province first into the Governorship 
of the Sudan and then into the Colonial Office itself 
as Permanent Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. That was the novel experience of Sir 
John Maffey, who has certainly shown in 
Whitehall and elsewhere an amazing degree of 
versatility in tackling successfully any important 
job that has come his way. 


NEW ZEALAND’S TRADE MISSIONER 


When the Savage Government took office in New 
Zealand as the first Labour Administration in the 
history of the Dominion, its objectives were not 
unnaturally regarded with some suspicion, not to 
say apprehension. That is why the visit to the 
United Kingdom of Mr. Walter Nash, New 
Zealand’s Minister of Finance, is serving such a 
valuable purpose. It may be safely said that, 
since Mr. Nash landed in England, he has done 
much to clarify the air regarding his Government’s 
motives and policies. In his conversations with 
British Cabinet Ministers and leaders of com- 
mercial life throughout the British Isles, he has 
made it plain that the New Zealand Labour Party’s 
policy has nothing in common with the freak 
Socialism practised by extremists who have, from 
time to time, risen to brief authority in certain other 


Dominions. The chief purpose of Mr. Nash's 
mission is to negotiate reciprocal agreements with 
Great Britain which will increase the flow of trade 
between the two countries. Mr. Nash has an 
excellent case to present. He can produce figures 
which prove that New Zealand offers to Britain 
the best trading facilities of any country, Empire 
or foreign, in the world. His task has been to 
acquaint British thought with the main problems 
confronting the New Zealand Government, 


EDUCATION IN EMPIRE 


The Imperial Institute in South Kensington 
performs an exceedingly useful and_ beneficial 
function in spreading a knowledge of Empire 
through the medium of talks and films. Not only 
are the films constantly being shown at the Insti. 
tute itself, but large numbers of them are made 
available for loaning purposes. This film-loaning 
library has recently had contributions made to it 
by the New Zealand and Canadian Governments, 
and it is anticipated that Sir Harry Lindsay’s tour 
in Africa will result in still more additions. That 
these are needed may be gathered from the fact 
that already demands on the library’s resources 
come from some 2,500 educational institutions in 
this country. As regards the talks, the Institute 
makes it its business every year to establish contact 
with teachers from overseas who may happen to 
come to England for special courses. These visitors 
are then invited to lecture in the Institute’s Cinema 
to children in elementary, secondary and technical 
schools in the L.C.C. area. The series of talks 
given last year proved to be a great success, and 
another series, which will be equally informal in 
character and as well illustrated by films and 
lantern slides, has been arranged in collaboration 
with Professor F. Clarke, Principal of the Institute 
of Education, to begin next month. The syllabus 
is not yet complete, but the subjects so far sub- 
mitted suggest that the talks will be as diversified 


as the geography, scenery and life of the British 
Empire. 


AUSTRALIA AND THE NEAR EAST 


It is a little strange perhaps that Australia, a 
country which relies for so much of its pros- 
perity on the goodwill of overseas customers, 
should have taken so long to learn the value of the 
popular slogan, “‘ It pays to advertise.’’ Yet now 
the lesson seems to have been well learnt. It has 
undoubtedly been driven home by the success 
which has attended Australian advertising 
campaigns in Great Britain, especially in the 
matter of increasing the flow of Australian com- 
modities through the outports. And lately there 
have been indications that the authorities concerned 
with the marketing of Australia’s goods are 
realising that similar campaigns in the Near East 
are likely to achieve equally good results. Trade 
representatives have for some time been established 
in certain centres of the Near East, and the 
suggestion is that they should be enabled to extend 
the field of their influence by having more funds 
made available to them for trade promotion. It 
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has always been realised in the Commonwealth that 
retention and expansion of its share in the Empire 
market, especially that part of it represented by the 
United Kingdom, is vital to the country S proper 
economic development. But in pursuing this 
worthy objective Australia has hitherto allowed the 
potentialities of other markets to become partially, 
if not wholly, obscured. This is to be no longer 
the case. Egypt, it is thought, is one country in 
which Australia might undertake a policy of 
vigorous trade penetration. Tariff barriers would 
present a difficulty but by no means an insuperable 
one. In other parts of the Near East, there are 
also potentialities in markets which, for some 
reason, has never been fully cultivated by 
Australian trade-promoters, Government or private. 
Australia is not the only Dominion, by the way, 
that is turning its eyes Near Eastwards. So 
promising seems the Egyptian market now that the 
country has gained independent status that Canada 
has inaugurated a new direct service between St. 
John, New Brunswick, and Alexandria and Port 
Said. The first steamer is on the way laden with 
apples—a tribute to Dominion trade enterprise and 
an indication of Egypt’s willingness to buy 
Imperially. 


THAT PERSIAN LAMBSKIN 


Members of the fair sex who sport expensive 
coats of so-called Persian lambskin may not 
all be aware that one of the main sources of supply 
of this luxurious karakul pelt is one of our 
Dominion mandated _ territories — South-West 
Africa to wit. It was some thirty years ago that 
two German. farmers in this territory made a trial 
purchase of some Bokhara rams and ewes and 
started a breeding station with them. The experi- 
ment had encouraging results and the two farmers, 
with the support and approval of the local German 
authorities, proceeded to import several hundred 
more Bokhara rams and ewes for breeding pur- 
poses. From these beginnings sprang an 
important industry, the increasing prosperity of 
which has enabled the territory to tide over its 
recent financial difficulties. 


PERENNIAL WHEAT 


For many months Canada has been endeavour- 
ing, through her Laboratories, to evolve a 
perennial wheat. In search for information on 
this absorbing subject her experts have travelled 
to all parts of the world, one of them recently 
making a flying trip to Russia, where considerable 
progress has been made towards achieving this 
miracle. Now matters have advanced so far that 
the Canadian Department of Agriculture is able 
to announce that it is on the eve of success. They 
are achieving it by crossing wheat and the roots 
of grass, and half an acre of experimental plots 
have been sown with the hybrid seed. It is still a 
far cry from these experiments to the production 
of a commercial crop, but even to have reached the 
stage of successful ‘‘ crossing ’’ is a development 
of the first importance to the agricultural world as 
a whole. 


CANADA’S NEW BROOM 


It is refreshing to contemplate how numerous 
and thriving are what one might call the 
““ unexpected ’’ industries in Canada. ‘Take, for 
example, an item in the trade returns which have 
just been published dealing with Broom Corn. 
This is being produced now in Ontario and is 
rapidly becoming a thriving industry. As the 
name implies, it is produced for the manufacture 
of brooms and brushes. There are 78 manufac- 
turers of these articles in Canada, and they use 
about five million pounds of Broom Corn raw 
material annually. Until the production was 
started in the Dominion all the Broom Corn was 
imported from the United States, and lesser quan- 
tities from Hungary, the Argentine and other 
countries. Last year, however, in one district in 
Ontario alone, a million pounds were produced 
from 2,000 acres. 


CANADA HARNESSES HER RIVERS 


There are few countries in the world as 
electrically-minded, if one may coin the term, 
as Canada. The annual review of the hydro- 
electric progress in the Dominion, which has just 
been compiled by the Government, shows that 
although a comparatively small addition was made 
to the total developed water power capacity during 
1936, there are a number of developments actively 
under construction which will add materially to the 
total in the next year‘or more. New installations 
aggregated 36,500 horse power, bringing the total 
for the Dominion at the end of the year to just 
under eight million horse power. The new instal- 
lations comprise chiefly additions to existing 


developments in Quebec, Ontario, Nova Scotia and 
British Columbia. 


CANADIAN ART ON TOUR 


A representative collection of paintings by 
Canadian artists selected by the Trustees of the 
National Gallery in the Dominion is to be sent on 
tour throughout the Empire. The collection, con- 
sisting of nearly one hundred canvases, has been 
one of the many attractive exhibits at the South 
African exhibition in Johannesburg. It is now 
touring larger centres in South Africa and will 
later be sent to Australia and New Zealand. 
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Letters to the Editor 


THE MOSCOW TRIAL 


Sir,—The State trial which is moving to its 
ordained end in Moscow presents certain features 
of acute interest. Three points are noteworthy. 
The first relates to the nature of the indictment. 
Armed rebellion, assassination, sabotage, and 
train-wrecking are, of course, common methods of 
expressing dissatisfaction in authoritarian States, 
with which all dictators are accustomed to deal, but 
the further allegations are unusual and significant. 
The surrender of the Ukraine to Germany and of 
Vladivostok to Japan, the wholesale poisoning of 
one’s fellow-countrymen by bacteria—these and 
other counts in the indictment plumb black depths 
which are unimaginable to the normal mind, _ If 
the prosecution is to be believed, these were not the 
crimes of an isolated moral pervert, but were part 
of a policy to which the majority of the more 
prominent Bolshevists had given their willing 
support over a period of years. <A third and even 
more pregnant reflection is that practically all the 
surviving spiritual fathers of Bolshevism are 
involved. Lenin is dead, embalmed, and deified. 
Djerjhinsky, the saint of Communism, as he has 
been called, who sent thousands to a cruel death 
with regret that his principles allowed him no 
alternative, has followed his victims to their last 
account, and has been canonized. Stalin reigns 
omnipotent beyond reproach or criticism. But the 
other heroes of Communism who founded the 
Soviet Union are either in exile, or done to death 
by their former colleagues, or on their trial. 

All save Trotsky, who from the safe retuge of 
Mexico protests his innocence, have been guilty on 
their own confessions of crimes which would be 
deemed fantastic in a lunatic asylum. I do not 
for a moment assume the actual guilt of these men. 
Bolshevist methods of persuasion are no doubt con- 
vincing. But we are at least entitled to ask the 
members of our own Popular Front which horn of 
the dilemma they prefer. Is it true that the 
apostles of Bolshevism were simply gangsters, or 
are we to assume that the present Government of 
Russia is guilty of the unspeakable iniquity of 
“framing up’’ innocent -men? On_ either 
hypothesis we may surely be content to judge the 
tree of Communism by its fruit. 

F. H. HAMILTON. 

Russet House, 

Tadworth, Surrey. 


Christian Colleges in India 


Sir,—Now that the Indian elections are in full 
swing and a good deal of that country’s future 
depends on the type of men elected to represent her 
in the Legislative Assembly, it does not seem 
inappropriate to make some observations in regard 
to the institutions upon whose activities a great 
deal of the salvation of India depends. The refer- 
ence is to the Christian Mission Colleges in India, 
on whose behalf an appeal for funds was launched 
some five years ago by the Chancellor and the 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University. The gist 
of Lord Halifax’s speech, delivered at Caxton Hall 


when he opened the campaign in question, was 
that the future of India depended upon men who 
would, by an acquired instinct, be able to accept 
that which is good and reject that which is evil or 
foolish. That is what India really needs most. 

The writer is not in a position to make any 
remarks about the educational institutions run by 
the Hindus, but his association with the two 
Moslem universities permits him to say that the 
Christian Colleges in India certainly try to produce 
men whose judgment can be trusted. It may be 
mentioned that the head of the Moslem Mission at 
Woking, Surrey, agrees with these views. 

M.S. AHMED. 
71, Rustlings Road, Sheffield, 11. 


Future of the Empire 


Sir,—The Under Secretary of State for the 
Dominions, who is also chairman of the Overseas 
Settlement Board, speaking at Canberra on 
November 27th, said that ‘‘ within two or three 
generations the Empire would be so large and pros- 
perous and powerful that the risk of war would be 
forever removed.’’ That is a high aspiration, 
which will be applauded throughout the Empire, 
even though there be some whose enthusiasm is 
tempered by doubt, caused by words uttered, 
according to press reports, by the same authority 
as recently as last summer, to the effect that 
‘* overseas settlement will never be resumed again 
on the old scale.’’ If that forecast of the Empire 
migration movement of the future is correct, it is 
difficult to see how the Empire can become so 
populous and powerful within two or three 
generations that the risk of war will be removed. 

At present the overseas Dominions are 
dangerously underpopulated ; the United Kingdom 
is lamentably overcrowded. It is hard to say 
which of the two is the greater source of weakness 


to the Empire: the Dominions with their great: 


expanses of sparsely populated territory, or the 
United Kingdom with her one and a half millions 
of workless people and her underfed and unfit 
twenty millions. If we are to build up a strong 
Empire within a reasonable time, should we not 
aim at a migration figure at least as high as any- 
thing in the past? With thorough organisation 
and adequate finance, there is no reason why the 
highest migration figures of past time should not 
be surpassed. 

Let us hope that the new Empire Settlement Act 
will contain provision for organising Empire over- 
seas settlement on a scale which will meet the 
Empire’s generally admitted needs. This vital 
Empire question should not be left to chance. All 
the factors necessary for organising an effective 
and successful Empire migration and settlement 
movement are available : the need of the Dominions 
for more people; the readiness of people in the 
United Kingdom to migrate, if they are afforded a 
fair chance of success overseas; the development 
already carried out in the overseas Dominions, 
affording new immigrants opportunities of earning 
a good livelihood without the pioneering hardships 
of former times; the finance necessary to give them 
a fair start; the ships to transport them across the 


o¢ean ; the railways to carry them to their destina- 


tions after disembarkation; the readiness of com- 
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munities in the Dominions to welcome them, 
provided that they are established in such a way as 
to become self-supporting—a help and not a 
burden. 

What is it that is holding the Empire back from 
making an effort to accomplish the high destiny 
which the Chairman of the Overseas Settlement 
Board has so concisely defined ? 

M. L. Horney (Brig.-General). 

Hotel Vancouver, 

Vancouver, B.C. 


Boys for the Army 


Sir,—Noting that recruits are desperately needed 
for our infantry regiments, I venture as an 
infantryman of twenty-five years’ standing to make 
the following suggestions : 

\ Voluntary Training Centre should be formed, 
say, in the North of England and the recruitment 
of youths of 17 years of age be accepted. (The 
Navy trains boys, so why not the Army?) This 
Training Centre should be away from depots and 
big cities, and the training of these lads carried 
out as the A4 Battalions were during the War. 
This would require a training staff, which could 
easily be got by re-employing axed officers, and 
the subordinate staff being chosen from the ranks 
of unemployed or pensioners.. Reserves should 
not be touched; they may be wanted any moment. 

The recruit training of the youth under age should 
include schooling, so that his education should not 
be neglected. Pay on joining should be 1s, 6d. 
per day, and Is. 9d. after six months’ service, and 
full pay on reaching 18 years of age, No stoppages 
from the pay of these recruits to be made on 
account of hair-cutting, washing, repairs to boots 
and clothing (unless wilfully damaged). At 18 
vears of age he should then be transferred to his 
own county unit, and not sent overseas until 20 
years of age. Special attention during the training 
of these lads should be paid to the necessary 
feeding and they should be encouraged throughout 
the period to join in each and every form of sport 
and exercise. Week-end leave after the youth's 
service should be given and the recruit encouraged 
to bring back his ‘‘ pal”? with him. 


T feel certain that, given a trial, this scheme 
would have to be extended to North, East, South 
and West. Our industrial schools alone could 
provide a very large number of lads at 17 years 
of age, to say nothing of the unemployed youth at 
present on the dole. 

Conscription is a nasty dose of medicine no one 
wants, so let us, each and every one, do his best 
to keep the voluntary system up. 

INFANTRYMAN 25 YEARS. 


Swedenborg Anniversary Plans 


Sir,—A Council for the Commemoration of the 
250th Anniversary of the birth of Emanuel 
Swedenborg, which falls on the 29th January, 
1938, has just been formed in London. The 
Swedenborg Society, London, working in co- 
operation with the Anglo-Swedish Society, 
London, and other interested bodies in Great 
Britain and overseas (particularly in Sweden and 
U.S.A.), is arranging, through the Council, 
world-wide celebration in January, 1938. 

Proposals include large public meetings in 
London, New York and other important centres, 
the publication of one of Swedenborg’s works 
simultaneously in 20 different languages, and a 
new biography of Swedenborg. 

FRED CHADWICK. 

Swedenborg House, Hart Street, W.C.1. 


Casualties at Cricket 


Sir,—What has come over the once polite game 
of cricket? Scarcely a match passes in Australia 
but bones are broken, muscles torn, or joints dis- 
located. My memory may deceive me, but I do not 
think that the casualties were so severe in the good 
old days—and yet there were very fast bowlers, 
like E. Jones and Cotter, and wickets were certainly 
no less volcanic than they are to-day. Has the 
ball become harder, or the players softer? Or is 
this Larwood’s Revenge, arranged by an ironic 
Nemesis? At all events, it looks as if we made 
a mistake in getting rid of ‘‘ body-line bowling.” 
It seems to have been safer. 

C. K. ALLEN. 

Rhodes House, Oxford. 


HOTELS 


Private Hotel. 


8 mins. to Sea_and 


lent table. ‘‘ Not 


NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
Victoria Piotal. Rec., 3. Pens., 6 gna. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. 


EXHILL - ON - SEA.—Clevedon Cont phone: 761, 762. 


OLR ORANGE HOUSE 
Castle Hill Avenue: 


the best.’’—3-4 «ns. 
Miss Sykes of the Olio Cookery Book. 


ASTINGS. — Albany Hotel. Best nosi- 1 minute ‘fiom. Pier. Golf, ‘tennis, bowls 
tion on_the front. 


ERTH, Scotland.—Station Hotel. Bed., 
i100; Rec., 4. Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E., 


Cliff Hall. Excel- from 24/-; Lun., 3/6; Tea, 1/6; 


larce but everything Garden. 
Winter, 2 gns.—Prop.. 


YDE, 1.0.W.—Royal Squadron Hotel. 
Bed., 20;. ner., 2. aan from 3 ane. 


120 rooms. Tele- and bathing. Cocktail bar.’ Fully licensed. 
ALISBURY, Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel. 


Horse, Magdalen Road. Tel. Up-to-date. C. and radiators in 
Nicely situated, ith garden, near sea and bedrooms. Electric liit. ’Phone: 

shops. Good cooking. Assured quiet and Teicester Sq. Tube. 260 hedrooms. & IDMOUTH.—Belmont Hotel, Sea Front. 
comfort. From 3 guineas. Special Winter WwW Room, bath, bresk‘ast. 7/6; double. Bed., 55: Rec.. 3. Pens.. 6} to 8 gns. 


terms. 13) a 


RIGHTON (HOVE)—NEW IMPERIAL 
HOTEL, First Avenue. _Overlookinz 
sen and lawns. Comfortable residential hotel. 
LIF Central Heating, etc. Vita Sun 
Lounge. From 4 guineas. Special residen- 


UDE, N._ Cornwall. — The Balconi Rooms. 
Private Downs ase, Breakfast. 8/6. 


BOR HOTEL, Southampton 
tial terms. Row. W.C.1, near_British Mvseum 


260 
Room, Bath and Table. “d’Hote 


inclusive 3 days. Bathing, tennis. 


ARLINGTON HOUSE _Hotel, 1-°, Tex- gol. 
how Cromwell "W.8. Rec., 
: Bed., Pens. from 2} to 5 ons. 
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Miscellaneous 


VERMANY’S for peace and general 


Pens.. R the facts. Free 
4 gens. per week, full board. Goll. CORA HOTEL, Upper Woburn Place. end 
boating, fishing, bathing, tennis. W.C.1. Near Hamburg 3¢ 36, 


ALLENDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs Stations. Accom. finest 


YNMOUTH, N. Devon. — Bevan’s Lyn 


E 
DUNDEE. ‘abe Royal British Hotel is 3/6. Golf, fishing, tennis, dancinz. 
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Your Investments 


HOW TO USE PROSPERITY 


ULL realisation of the need for a more 
FE thoughtful and less short-sighted financial 
policy by industrialists was shown by the 
chairman of Barclays Bank, Mr. Edwin Fisher, in 
his speech at the annual meeting last week. Mr. 
Fisher was following up in rather more practical 
form some of the suggestions made by Mr. Keynes 
‘for smoothing out fluctuations in the country’s 
state of prosperity and for preventing the violent 
plunge into depression as bad as that from which 
we have just emerged, or worse. His suggestions 
included the hope that industrialists would pursue 
a more cautious dividend policy than in the past 
and that profits obtained in timés of exceptional 
prosperity would be set aside to a reasonable extent 
in order to provide against less profitable periods. 
Certainly if public works were conserved until such 
time as the work would be most useful in avoiding 
unemployment, a step would be taken in the right 
direction towards smoothing out the ‘“‘ trade 
cycle.’ Similarly, if industrialists held up capital 
works schemes until such times as depression 
threatened, they would be contributing largely to 
the avoidance of the worst stages of such a 
depression. 


But such a policy involves rather more under- 
standing than is shown at present on the part of the 
Government. At the present time the Government 
spends all the funds which are available and 
nothing is conserved for the lean times when, in 
fact, taxation is increased, thus deepening the 
depression. 
heaviest now and be lightened when industrial 
activity shows a decline, as already suggested by 
Mr. Keynes. But money rates should also be 
allowed to rise now, being cheapened when depres- 
sion threatens in order to force funds away from 
gilt-edged and back into industry. The Govern- 
ment seems intent on having its cake and eating it 
—well knowing that this financial store should be 
reserved for times of famine. 


THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Mr. McKenna, chairman of the Midland Bank, 
was only partially reassuring at Tuesday’s meeting 
of the Bank—and Mr. McKenna’s views are rightly 
respected as being progressive but practical. The 
Midland Bank chairman pointed out that the banks 
have still a wide margin of resources available for 
advances, but he regarded the serious shortage of 
labour as a most important factor in the trend 
towards higher costs. On the still more troubled 
question of the balance of payments, Mr. McKenna 


high in relation to world prices. 


-the true warning of boom conditions, but that evil 


‘frequently 


Taxation should surely be at its © 


80 January 1937 
emphasised that a lasting shortage of receipts from 
abroad would indicate that our price level was too 
He would regard 
a persistent deficit on the balance of payments as 


did not, in Mr. McKenna’s opinion, appear to be 
at hand. Here, however, is the crux of the matter, 
Britain must expand her exports, visible or 
‘* invisible,’* or reduce expansion and the standard 
of living at home. 


This home truth was emphasised by the Hon, 
Rupert Beckett, chairman of Westminster Bank, 
at the annual meeting of that institution, 
‘‘ Expanding imports,”’ said Mr. Beckett, ‘‘ are 
regarded as a sign of national 
prosperity. They may well be, but they have to be 
paid for, and in the long run they cannot be 
afforded unless a correspondingly increased volume 
of exports can be sold.”’ 


REACTION IN RUBBERS 


The sharp rise in commodities is bound to be 
attended by bouts of profit-taking on uncertainties, 
either political or industrial. The strikes in the 
U.S.A., coupled with political doubts and fears, 
have brought reaction in all commodities and 
notably in Rubber, which has come back to: 104d, 
per lb., quite illogically bringing the share prices 
back with it. On any such reaction the shares 
should be bought by the far-sighted, for this is to 
be a ‘‘ commodity ’’ year so far as Stock Markets 
are concerned, and the Rubber companies can all 
make substantial profits with Rubber at anything 
like 10d. per Ib. Such shares as United Serdang 
or London Asiatic at just over 5s. are likely to 
yield substantial profits still, and Anglo-Dutch and 
Rubber Trust, each around 42s., are favourites 
which are sure to respond and show a good rise by 
the summer unless the whole outlook is changed 
by some cataclysm against which no investor can 
guard. Bukit Mertajam are also a promising share 
at around 4s. 14d. 


RICHARD THOMAS ISSUES 


Richard Thomas & Co.’s 6s. 8d. shares have 
been consistently mentioned in these 
columns at lower prices that the outlook 
must now be considered in the light of 
the company’s huge financial proposals. In 
reconstructing the Ebbw Vale Steel Works which 
it has acquired, the company is reviving the 
hopes of South Wales. But for this purpose 
£7,500,000 is required, and £1,000,000 is to be 
spent on the Redbourn works. This is to be pro- 
vided by issues of £7,000,000 of 4 per cent. 
convertible debenture stock at 99} and by an offer 
of two new ordinary shares of 6s. 8d. for every five 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


Total Assets £53,202,250 
LONDON ; 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 | 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


Total Income exceeds £10,300,6% 
EDINBURGH: 64, Princes Street 
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shares held, at a price of 13s. 4d. per share. While 
the terms upon which this money is being raised 
are the very best the company could possibly hope 
for and the objects of the issues are wholly laudable, 
holders of ordinary shares may have to consider 
whether the weight of debt in front of them is not 
too heavy to allow of a substantial return on the 
shares. The new financing entirely alters the 
company’s position from the investment viewpoint. 
The option of conversion of the debenture stock on 
the basis of £1 of stock for one ordinary share of 
6s. 8d. looks useless with the ordinary shares at 
around 15s., and it remains to be seen whether this 
option will not in fact hold back the price of the 
shares. But the option given by Pease & Partners 
with their preference was made when the shares 
stood at 10s. Now these ordinary shares are 14s., 
and the option has become of value. 


MOUNTSTUART Dry Dock 


The 7s. 6d. shares of Mountstuart Dry Dock 
Company have suddenly sprung into life and have 
risen to 8s. Gd. At this price they do not appear 
particularly cheap, as the dividend last year was 
only 3 per cent. But the company has undergone 
its capital reconstruction and is likely to increase 
its earnings considerably this year. The company 
owns dry docks and jetties at Cardiff, Newport and 
Avonmouth and is believed to have been gradually 
replacing its lost coal export revenue. The year 
ends at March 31, and before the report is presented 


next June the shares are likely to receive further 
attention. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED 


EDWIN FISHER, Chairman. 
WILLIAM MACNAMARA GOODENOUGH, Deputy Chairman. 
HUGH EXTON SEEBOHM, Vice-Chairman. 
General Managers: A. W. Tuxe, W. O. Stevenson, N. S. Jonzs. 
Foreign General Manager: B. J. Foster. 
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Episodes of the Month 


The Tragedy of Spain ... 
By Str Francis LINDLEY, G.C.M.G., C.B. 
The Naval Air Arm 

By Vice-Apmirat J. E. T. HARPER, C.B., M.V.O. 
Colonial in Africa 
By Tue Hon. Mr. Justice Oster (New ZEALAND) 
The Fifth y By GENERAL SiR Ivor MAxSE, K.C.B., D.S.0. 
The Fi ht for Madrid By Puttte Rosrnson 
England’s Waste Lands By W. J. Biyton 
The Suez Canal By SterHen Cotman 
The Most Famous Test Match ‘By Dr. G. F. McCreary 
Sport « BY 
Extracts ‘from a ‘Diary at Groote Schuur... 
By Miss H. E. Maxwet. 
Poem : Sanctuary By Dr. CLouprsLey BRERETON 

The Humours of Medieval Medical Art... 
By Nora ALEXANDER 
An Adventure in Statecraft a By Henry Harpinae 
A Rain Guide for the British Islands 


By Tur Lorp 


February, 1937 


Correspondence : 
. 8. Hecut, 8S. R. Danters, Pror. F. C. HearnsHaw, 
D. H. WIttey, ete. 
Books New and Old : A-People’s Agony 


Postage (Book post), 2d. (Canada), 1id. PRICE 2s. 6d. 


PUBLISHED BY THE PROPRIETORS AT 


35, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 


OSS 
Balances in Account with Subsidiary Banks 


Paid-up Capital wis 
Reserve Fund 


Cash in hand and with the Bank of England 


Mone 


at Call and Short — 
Bills eos 


iscounted 
Investments ... 


The British Linen Bank—{1 360 10s. Stoc 
Other Subsidiary Banks—(including fully paid Shares and 
arclays Bank (France) Limited) 


Advances to Customers and other Accounts 


of Customers for and 
Bank Premises and Adjoining 


Statement of Accounts 
3lst December, 1936 


LIABILITIES. 
Deposit and other Accounts, including Reserve for on of Profit and 


ASSETS. 
Balances with other British Banks and a in course vis collection 


Investments in Subsidiary Banks ‘at cost, “less amounts ‘written off) — 
k 
The Union Bank of Manchester Limited—300,000 Shares of poo each, 
> Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and ve and 100,000 weaaraaste of £1 each, 5s 


ts, 
perties (at cost, less aoe written off) 


417,886,649 
11,651,767 


51,909,017 
14,721,891 
26,318, 
_ 59,248,252 
- 109,367,473 
ese eee «+ 3,721,081 
2 10s. pai wee 


750,000 
Shares ‘each, per ‘Share paid up, 


7,456,767 


HEAD OFFICE : 


54, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Over 2,100 Branches in England and Wales. 
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The Navy League 
NOW 


The Navy League is the only Organisation whose object is to 

urge the vital importance of Sea Power to the British Empire. 

All patriotic citizens should therefore give it their moral 
and financial support. 


TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP : 


For Life Annually 
Vice-President - - - £25 00 £5 00 


Fellow - - {£10 100 


Member - - - - £o 10 0 
Includes Magazine “The Navy” Monthly. Post Free 


Member (without Magazine) - 50 
Associate - - - — from fo 2 6 ‘ 
tofo 
Includes Navy League Quarterly. Post Free 


For information as to enrolling as a member of the League, please 
communicate with the General Secretary, The Navy League, Grand Buildings, 
Trafalgar-square, London, W.C.2. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION ORDER TO NEWSAGENT 
12 months 80/- (Postage included). 
To the Publisher, ‘‘ The Saturday Review,”’ Address 
18/20, York Buildings, Adelphi, London, ° { 
please send to me weekly “The Saturday Commencing with next issue, please delivery 
Review,’’ for a period of ............... months, for | to me each week a copy of ‘ The Saturday 
which I enclose remittance for ............c0cc0c000064 | Review,’’ published at 6d. 


ADDRESS | ADDRESS 


Published by Cxawtox Co., Lrp., 18-20, York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C.2 (Temple Bar 3167), and printed by 
“Bucear Press Lrv., 9 and 20, St. Andrew Street, E.C.4, erms of subscription : e year, 30/-, 
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